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POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Guide to the Study of Political Economy. By Dr. Luigi 
Cossa, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Pavia. Translated from the second Italian 
edition. With a Preface by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1880.) 

'T'HE translator of Prof. Cossa’s “ Guide” has conferred 
-L a great boon upon the English student of political eco¬ 
nomy. The present condition of economic science gene¬ 
rally, and especially in this country, cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. The doctrines once regarded as firmly esta¬ 
blished, and the limits of discussion apparently viewed as 
fixed by the nature of the facts, have been subjected to 
criticism from the most varied grounds, and the process 
of disintegration, not yet completed, has not led to any 
general agreement with respect to the scope and prin¬ 
ciples of the science. The system of political economy, 
which with some justice we designate as the English, 
has been revised or attacked on two grounds mainly. In 
the first place, the fundamental notions upon which it 
proceeded have been criticised as too narrow and 
limited, as referring solely to one economic condition 
and as leading to results of an abstract and isolated 
character. The “Economic Studies” of the late Mr. 
Bagehot represent fairly this phase of opinion, while the 
excellent little compendium by Prof, and Mrs. Marshall, 
the “Economics of Industry,” is a specimen of the mode 
in which the older theorems require to be restated in the 
light of more general principles. In the second place, 
the great advance in what we may call social science, and 
the application of the historic method to the study of the 
various orders of social facts, have led, on the part of 
many modern writers, to an almost total rejection of the 
whole system of doctrines grouped together under the 
title of Political Economy. The fundamental principles, 
the methods of reasoning from them, and the conclusions 
arrived at, have all been questioned, while a perfectly 
chaotic state of opinion appears to exist regarding the 
nature and method of that which is to take the place 
of the formerly accepted doctrine. 

The present work supplies most timely aid in the dis¬ 
cussion of these complicated problems. The first part 
(pp. 1-84), which treats in a thoughtful and judicious 
manner the province of political economy, its method, 
and its bearing upon social facts generally, brings into 
due prominence the immense extent and variety of the 
inquiries which, in an unsystematic fashion, have come to 
be included in one body of doctrine, and fairly warrants 
the conclusion that in future we must regard political 
economy as a complex of different sciences, with distinct 
aims and requiring distinct methods of treatment. The 
second part (pp. 85-227), containing a brief sketch of the 
history of the science, which we may without hesitation 
pronounce as unrivalled of its kind, leads by another 
path to the same result. The English student will learn 
from this history of the development of the science, 
more especially from the admirable account of recent 
German and Italian works, the nature of the various 
general principles which have been accepted as furnishing 
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the foundation of economics and its allied branches, and 
will be enabled to discover in what respects mainly the 
peculiar doctrines of the older system require revision 
and amendment. 

Prof. Cossa would doubtless be the first to admit that 
the brief treatment here given of so complex a problem 
as the determination of the province and logical cha¬ 
racter of political economy cannot be expected to furnish 
a final solution. His remarks on the essential nature of 
pure or theoretical political economy, which he regards 
as the science of the social laws of wealth, are at least 
instructive and helpful, while the sections on the relation 
of economics to the various branches of legislative science 
leave little to be desired. At the same time it may be 
doubted whether there is really any place for the art of 
political economy here alluded to, and it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the mode the author adopts for separating 
economics from technology on the one hand, and from 
economic legislation on the other, is satisfactory in itself, 
or so clear as what we find, e.g., in Hermann and Wagner. 
The chapter on Method in Political Economy contains 
little more than a judicious reproduction of Cairnes 
well-known essay, and the remarks on the historical 
method, though acute and sensible, do not seem to us to 
go to the root of the matter. 

The historical sketch, the main feature of the work, 
deserves every praise that can be given for breadth and 
exactitude of knowledge, for fairness and acuteness of 
criticism. Particularly valuable are the sections on the 
Political Economy of the Greeks and Romans, and on the 
Physiocratic school. One recognises with satisfaction 
the cordial appreciation extended by the authoT to certain 
great works of modern Continental economists which are 
scarcely known, even by name, in this country, but which 
must be pronounced absolutely indispensable to the 
student. Such e.g. are v. Hermann’s “ Staatswirthschaft- 
liche Untersuchungen,” the first section of which is 
certainly the best treatment of the fundamental notions of 
pure economics, v. Mangoldt’s “ Volkswirthschaftslehre,” 
Knies’ “ Geld und Credit,” Courcelle-Seneuil’s “ Traitd,” 
and Cherbuliez’ “ Prdcis.” As text-books of the subject, 
v. Mangoldt’s “Grundriss” and Cherbuliez’ “Precis” 
are unsurpassed. 

Naturally one cannot always assent to the critical 
opinions expressed on detached doctrines or authors. 
Thus it seems to us that the author ought not to have 
included Codillac without further mention as a follower 
of Quesnay; that his estimate of the merits of Storch's 
“ Cours ” is much too low ; that he is hardly fair to von 
Thiinen’s acute speculations on interest and wages; and 
that he is quite mistaken regarding the nature of v. Man¬ 
goldt’s theory of profit. What Prof. Cossa, in this con¬ 
nection, stigmatises as “an equivocation” (p. 200) is in 
fact a misunderstanding of his own. 

In a brief sketch covering so wide a literature as that 
of political economy, absolute completeness is not to be 
expected, and probably the author has good reasons for 
omitting various names which occur to one as having a 
place in the history of the science. Still one is surprised 
to find a studious omission of the whole school of econo¬ 
mical writers to which the vague term socialist has been 
applied. Proudhon, we think, is mentioned once; Fourier, 
St. Simon, and Karl Marx are not mentioned at all. So 
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too, American writers are dismissed without notice, save a 
passing allusion to F. A. Walker. Carey’s theories are 
occasionally referred to in connection with other names, 
but no specific account is given of them, nor are other 
American authors, orthodox or heterodox, better treated. 
Even a general history ought not, one would think, to 
have omitted notice of such writers as Lord Lauderdale 
(whose treatment of Demand and of the Functions of 
Capital has not received the attention it deserves), R. 
Jones (whose essay on the Early English Economists 
might also have been noted in its proper place), Jacob, 
Stirling (the translator of Bastiat and author of an 
excellent but well-nigh forgotten work, “ Philosophy of 
Commerce”), Bernhardi (the author of a remarkable 
treatise on Large and Small Landed Properties), Hiibner, 
H. Thornton, Baumstark, Skarbek, Cieskowski, Saint- 
Chamans, Esmenard de Mazet, Louis Say, Schon, 
Canard, and Cazeaux, Dureau de la Malle’s work might 
have been noted in connection with the political econ¬ 
omy of the Romans, and De Tracy’s name should not 
have passed without reference to his commentary on 
Montesquieu. 

The translation appears to us generally excellent, and 
the translator, who is evidently well acquainted with the 
subject, deserves much credit for the clear and concise 
English into which she has rendered Prof. Cossa’s work. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Avis preliminaire d’une nouvelle Classification de la 
Famille des Dytiscidce. Par D. Sharp. (Extrait des 
Comptes rcndus de la Socidtd Entomologique de Bel¬ 
gique, Stance du 4 septembre, 1880.) 

Dr. Sharp is well known to have been long occupied on 
a work on the water-beetles of the world (at any rate on 
those of this particular family). The author announces 
it as ready for the press, and has forwarded to the Belgian 
Entomological Society a sketch of his ideas of the limits 
of the family audits classification, from which we learn that 
about 80 genera are recognised. One of the most important 
characters, as separating true Dytiscidce from Carabida 
and from all other Coleoptera, appears to consist of the con¬ 
dition of the metathoracic episternum in connection with 
the intermediate cotyloid cavities. The family as a whole 
is divided into two great divisions, termed “fragmentati ” 
and “ complicati,” the latter being headed by the anoma¬ 
lous genus Amphizoa, the position assigned to which will 
perhaps not find universal favour. No one can doubt 
that the book, when it appears, will mark an era in this 
department of entomology. It is a great pity therefore 
that Dr. Sharp should throw himself open to the shafts 
of ridicule in his choice of terms wherewith to designate 
some of his new genera. We need only allude here to 
such terms as Huxelhydrus (presumably a misprint for 
Huxleyhydrus), Darwinhydrus , and Tyndalhydrus ! ! ! 
We all honour the names that form the prefixes, and fail 
to realise the watery connection suggested. 

Aid to ike Identification of Insects. Edited by Charles 
Owen Waterhouse. Lithographs by Edwin Wilson. 
Small 4to, Part I. (London : E. W. Janson, 35, Little 
Russell Street, W.C.) 

Mr. Waterhouse, whose duties in the zoological de¬ 
partment of the British Museum have probably continu¬ 
ally caused him to feel the want of some such work as 
that which he now commences under the above title, has 
conceived the idea of issuing, at intervals of a month or 
six weeks, a series of hand-coloured drawings of insects 
of all orders not previously figured. Every working 
naturalist knows that a good pictorial representation con¬ 


veys a more accurate and ready perception of a species 
than the most elaborate verbal description ; and we can 
imagine no more ready way of widely disseminating a 
knowledge of the arcana of science than this. Each part 
is to contain eight or nine plates, each representing a 
single species, with its generic and specific names, the 
name of its describer, and a reference to its locality and 
place of description. The plates can be classified on the 
completion of a volume (twelve parts), when a title-page 
and index will be issued. 

The first part, just issued, contains some well-executed 
figures of Coleoptera, Hcmiptera, and Lepidoptera. The 
whole idea is unconsciously a repetition of Prof. McCoy’s 
“ Prodromus of the Zoology of Victoria,” but with no 
Government money to back it up. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. No 
notice is takas of anonymous communications. ] 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
implications containing interesting and novel facts. ] 

Geological Climates 

I have read with much interest Mr. Starkie Gardner’s letter 
in Nature, vol. xxiii. p. 53. 

It is not necessary for me to discuss the question whether I 
am right in requiring an increase of 20° F. mean animal tem¬ 
perature at Bournemouth in Eocene times, or whether he is 
right in demanding an increase of only 14° F. to 15°, for I am 
able to show that the one increase is as impossible as the other, 
on the principles held by Lyell and his followers. 

Mr. Starkie Gardner’s ideas on the subject of oceanic circu¬ 
lation and its effects upon climate are expressed in the following 
words :— 

“ The general cooling effect of incessant oceanic circulation 
between the North Pole and the Tropics is, I think, scarcely 
taken into sufficient account; and although it may be contended 
that conversely the northerly flow of the Gulf Stream mitigates 
climate, I think that its action in Europe is chiefly in fending 
off the ice-laden currents from our coasts,” &c., &c. 

This statement, to my mind, involves so complete a misappre¬ 
hension not only of the physical causes of oceanic circulation, 
but also of the whole problem of geological climate, that I shall 
ask your permission to lay down a few' elementary propositions 
on the subject, which are capable of demonstration. 

1. The Gulf Stream of the North Atlantic, so far from 
acting the part of a policeman in “ fending off ” imaginary cold 
water streams from the Polar regions, is the cause of their exis¬ 
tence. If there were no Gulf Stream there could be no Labrador 
current of cold water running south. The same statement is 
true of the Kuro-Siwo of the North Pacific, of the Brazilian 
current of the South Atlantic, and of the Mozambique curren 
of the Indian Ocean. 

2. If the globe were covered with water, or in the condition of 
an archipelago pretty uniformly distributed, there would be no 
exchange of currents between the Tropics and the Poles, and 
consequently no effect upon climate. Within the Tropics there 
w'ould be a broad, slow current of warm water moving from 
east to west, and producing no effect upon climate. In the tem¬ 
perate zones there v; ould be in the northern hemisphere a feeble 
interchange of south-westerly and north-easterly currents, and 
in the southern hemisphere a similar interchange of north¬ 
westerly and south-easterly currents, both incapable of affecting 
climate to any sensible degree. 

3. If a north and south barrier be constructed to the westward 
of a locality like the West of Europe; such a barrier as North 
and South America affords, a gulf stream is, at once, formed, and 
a corresponding Labrador current running in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. * 1 2 3 4 The effect of the Gulf Stream is to raise the temperature 
of the West of Europe to its maximum, and the effect of the 
Labrador current is to depress the temperature of the east coast 
of North America to its minimum. 

4. It is impossible to suggest any rearrangement of land and 
water which shall sensibly raise the temperature of the West of 

1 The earth’s rotation compels the Gulf Stream to impinge on the west 
coast of Europe, and the Polar current on the east coast of North America. 
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